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PRETENSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES TO EXCEL- 
LENCE IN THE ants, &c. | 


It has so long been the practice of British 
writers to revile and depreciate every thing Ame- 
rican, that we begin now to regard it with an 
eye of indifference or contempt. There was a 
time, however, when this plan of detraction was 
looked upon as a thing necessary to our advance- 
ment in learning and improvement, and as the 
lawful and salutary admonitions of a parent to 
her child, which it would be worse than irrever- 
ence to treat with indecency, or object to with 
wamth. The effect of such a system was, per- 
haps, fora while, to paralize the exertions of the 
American intellect and genius; to render the 
mind nerveless and dispirited, and to cause every 
American production of art, learning, or imagi- 
nation, to be regarded as unworthy attention, in 
comparison with the vast and sublime productions 
of British talent and genius, But this was of 


short duration: the mists of error are soon dis- 
pelled by the irradiations of truth ; and compari- 
son quickly enables the mind to acquire a know- 


ledge of its powers and its superiority. The 
child who is taught to regard his rich companion 
as his superior will continue to treat him as such, 
tilla contest of mind or body enables him to see 
his error in the weakness or imbecility of his an- 
fagonist. The charm which awed him to rever- 
ence is dissolved; the native independence of his 
mind towers above the trammels by which it had 
been confined and enchained; and his former su- 
perior sinks at once, in his estimation, to a con- 
dition of humble inferiority. The silly hypothesis 
of Buffon, Reynal, De Paw, and others, that the 
climate of the new world was unpropitious to 
genius and unfavourable to the progress of the 
human intellect, was for a long time regarded in 
Europe as indisputable and unanswerable. La- 
borious and tiresome inquiries, erroneously de- 
nominated philosophical, were constantly insti- 
tuted into the cause of so singular a phenomenon, 
till Mr. Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia, under- 
took the defence of the new world, and by the 
force of his arguments and the unanswerable na- 
ture of his examples and facts, compelled Reynal 
to renounce his absurd opinions and acknowledge 
the correctness and energy of his reasoning. The 
American revolution removed this error in every 
Part of Europe but Britain; and the rapid ad- 
vancement of the American republic to respecta- 
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bility and greatness, has opened the eyes of the 
world, and taught nations to respect and honour 
it for its magnanimity, its independence, its ge- 
nius, and its information. Britain yet, however, 
continues to derogate from its reputation, and to 
disparage its fame. The editors of public jour- 
nals, both political and literary, in that nation, 
still labour to undervalue and depreciate whatever 
America can produce in the arts or the sciences; 
The opinions and dictatorial nonsense of these 
men, however, blinded by prejudice, or warped 
by interest, are not to be relied on as founded on 
the basis of truth. It is their business to revile 
and to abuse: they fatten on the spoils of reputa- 
tion, and exist, like the vulture of Prometheus, 
on the vitals of fume. Like their great prototype 
and master, Dr. Kenrick, they “sip aqua vite and 
spit aqua fortis ;”? they daub and besmear their 
own countrymen with the slime of detraction, 
and fasten on the reputation of a young author, 
like the sloth upon the neck of a deer, till death 
terminates its miseries. No wonder, then, that 
we should not be suffered to escape. 

The antipathy to this country which seems to 
exist on the part of Great Britain, is much to be 
lamented, as it blinds her to the excellencies 
which America really possesses, and often leads 
her writers to abuse and censure without discri- 
mination, and without judgment. The United 
States need not be ashamed of their progress in 
the arts and sciences. For a nation yet in its in- 
fancy, we have done wonders. America has pro- 
duced men who, in the powers of genius and in- 
tellect, would not shrink from a comparison with 
some of the most ilustrious names in Europe. 
Her Franklins, her Rittenhouses, and her Fultons, 
have been equalled by few, and perhaps surpassed 
by none in invention, research, and practical util- 
ity. In some of the useful arts we, though yet in 
our infancy, stand unrivalled. The perfection 
and excellence to which naval architecture has 
attained in this country seems to astonish and sur- 
prise the natives of the old world, Our vessels 
of war and of commerce are alike objects of ad- 
miration, and have become models for imitation 
to nations who had scarcely heard of our name, 
and to those, too, who have affected to despise 
and depreciate American genius. The Washing- 
ton 74 is a model of beauty: she has been gazed 
at by the British mariners in the Mediterranean 
with astonishment and wonder; and has excited 
equal admiration wherever she has been. In 
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printing, alsv, we rival, it we do not excel, the 
presses of Eurdpe. ‘The great epic poem of Bar- 
law is printed and engraved in a style that has 
drawn forth the eulogics of the Europeans them- 
sclves, disposed as they are to undervalue the 
productions of American taste and invention. 

But this conntry has produced another speci- 
Livi 


of art, Which we do not hesitate to declare 


+ 


t becn surpassed by any Furope has ever 
exhibited. ‘ihe Ornithology of Wilson is’a work 
Which, for splendor and accuracy of colouring, 
and dchicue; and be it) of delineation, must stand 
deservedly bigh in the estimation of every man 
of taste, discernment, and feeling. Buffon and 
Catesby, wirosc coloured plates we have seen, are 
far inferior to Wilson in accuracy of outiine, and 
richness and delicacy of colouring. This splendid 
work should be prized by cvery American, as 2 
specimen of art which gives no litte reputation 
to the taste of his country, und which, executed, 
as it was, under all the oppressive horrors of po. 
verty, exhibits to the world a model of cxectlence 
that may never be surpassed. While we pass these 
megited encomiums on this magnificcat work of 


Mr. Wilson, we cannot but regret that our go- 


» 
vernment should have suffered its author to hui- 
guish for the want of patronage and encourage- 
ment. A salary of 2,000 dollars a year would 
have enabled Mr. Wilson to prosecute his re- 
searches, and to indulge his favourite inclination 
in obtaining and describing the various ornitho- 
logical productions of this country; while, at the 
same time, the American public would have been 
gratified by a complete delineation of all the 
feathered inhabitants of the United States. 
such seems always to be the fate of genius. 


But 
The 
man who, by his talents, his labour, and his re- 
search, was contributing to enhance the reputa- 
tion of his country, was suffered to travel for 
days in the accomplishment of this magnificent 
ybject, often without a cent to save him from 
starvation. He is now no more. Perhaps his in- 
digence and his exertions in the undertaking in 
which he was engaged, contributed to terminate 
the career of his usefulness, and to bring him to 
But he has left behind him a monu- 
ment “aere perenius,” that will never perish, and 
that will transmit his name to posterity. 


the grave. 


In the few desultory observations we have made, 
we think we have justified the pretensions of this 
country to a churacter among the nations of the 
old worktl, for genius, intelligence, and taste; and 
we have no hesitation in belicving, that whenever 
an unprejudiced comparison is made, the result 
will be perfectly favourable to the reputation of 
the United States. 
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AGRICULTURE 
METHOD OF CURING THE ROT IN GRAIN. 
Translated for the National Register, 

The rot consists in a black and fetid dust, 
which attaches itself to the grain, and infects it. 
If the rotted grain be mixed with the sound, it 
will communicate this virus to it; and if the seed 
Ibe infeeted the whole crop will be so; and the 
consumption of the bad grain will produce epi- 
demics. The means of preventing this contagion 
is to wash the rotted grain in lye water; which 
should be done with such cclerity ag that the 
grain may not have time to imbibe the water, be- 
cause if it penetrate the grain, it will introduce 
the virus of the rot. 

An English gentleman who possesses much ara- 
ble land in Pendon, las constructed a mill to 
grad bones, which, when reduccd to a gross 





powder, serves to fertilize his ground, Repeated 
experiments, in Many parts of the kingdom, prove 
‘that this species of compost renders land ex. 
‘tremely productive, and preserves them in that 
state for many years. 

a 


For the National Revister. 
NATURAL TISTORY, 


In looking over the “ Journal Polyty pe,” f found 





the foliowlng account of a singular spring in Vir 
ginia, Which I send you for publication, with a 
i view to ascertain from some of the residents of 


that county, whether it really exists or not. 
, 


w—. 

“ The county of Fincastle, in: Virginia, pos- 
sesses a small fountain, the water of which takes 
fire, like tinder, when « spark of flint is applied 
to it. It will, then, burn like spirituous liquors, 
until it is wholly consumed; after which the 
earth which serves as a bed presents all the ap- 
pearance of a bed of ashes. As soon as there 
exists no water to nourish the flame, it spouts out 
anew from the crevices in tlre bottom, and in half 
an hour its customary abundance is restored.” 


ICIFVFHYOLOY. 

The flying fish, known to the ancients under 
the name of kite fish, or sea swallow, and by 
Lipneus under that of trigla volitans, is found in 
the Mediterranean and Indian seas. It ts distin- 
guished from other flying fish by a species of 
fingers, or distinct rays, which arc placed before 
each pectoral fin; its head is also covered over 
with a kind of bony cuirass, terminated behind 
by sharp projections. Its pectoral fins are very 





large, black, and marked with bluish stripes. 
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When this fish springs from the water, it is to 
avoid becoming the prey of the dolphin, which 
constantly pursues it: but the unfortunate animal 
encounters in the air enemies equally formidable, 
and is overtaken by birds that continually hover 
over the water. It flics only while its wings are 
wet, and sinks into the water the moment they 
become dry. It often falls upon the decks of 
vessels, particularly during night. This animal 
g in the air, what the diver is in the water; it is 
impossible for him to respire the clement in which 
be is found. 


—»D +o 


Irom the Petersburgh Intelligencer. 
UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE, 
Susser, October 1. 

GextTLemEN,—Reading the remarks in your pa- 
per, taken from the Vational Register, respecting 
the strange antipathy which pervades the human 
breast towards the Serpentine Race, it brought to 
my recollection anargument in favor of the Chris- 
tian Religion, which £ do not recollect L ever saw 
any whére advanced. If we minutcly examine the 
whole tribe of animated beings who express their 
passions or desires by sounds, we shall find all of 
the same species using similar sounds, with the 
solitary exceptionofman. All the diffcrence that 
exists in the sounds uttered by the same species 
of animated beings, is caused by a difference in 
age orformation of the thorax. But man, design- 
ed by the state in which he is placed to be the 
Lord of all, does not enjoy the happy privilege of 
having an Universal Language.—How much more 
agrecable, how much more happy would his situa- 
tion be, if his language was universal! But alas, 
how far is it from being the case! How will the 
most profound philosopher be able to uccount for 
the various languages spoken by man? Is it nota 
strong argument in favor of the truth of divine re- 
velation?—God, it is said, confounded the lin- 
guage of the rebellious sons of men, when they 
contemplated building a tower to reach to Hea- 
ven—How severely does our species pay for this 
rebellion? How much more easy, low much short- 
er would be the literary road, if science Was not 
locked up by obsolete languages? How much more 
easy Would the intercourse of nations be, if all 
spoke the same language ¢ 

s——S. 


—_—— 


From the same. 
WHOLESOMENESS OF WATER. 

Tornefort mentions a Venetian Consul who re- 
sided at Symrna, that lived to the age of 218 vears, 
and never drank any thing but water; which is 
said to be the universal and only Jiquor of the New 
4ealanders, who enjoy the most perfect and unin- 
terrupted health, entirely untainted with disease ; 
not a single person having been secn by Captain 
Cook that had any bodily complaint ; nor, among 
the numbers that presented themselves to that re- 
howned navigator, was there an individual observ- 
ed who had even the slightest eruption upon the 
skin, or the least mark which indicated that any 
had formerly existed. It may be worthy of notice 
dikewisc, that twe of the most athletic characters 
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of antiquity, and a modern hero, whose intrepidity 
was lony the admiration of all Europe, were a- 
mong the practical advocates of this wholesome 
element.—That water is not an incentive to vice, 
like many of the liquors in common use, and that 
its Votaries are exempt from the disgrace of ebrie- 
ty, has been observed by Shakespeare— 
“Honest water 
Is too weak to be a sinner; 
It ne’er left man 7’ the mire.” 
Whereas Solomon remarks— 
Strong drink is raging ; 
And whosoe’er’s deceived thereby, 
Is not wise. 

The ancients usually diluted their wines with a 
considerable portion of water; a custom that even 
the “tuneful Teian,” of far-famed bacchanalian 
memory, appexrs to have sanctioned by his own 
example— 

Bring hither, boy, a mighty bowl, 
And let me quench my thirsty soul ; 
Fill two parts water, fill it high— 
Add one of wine, for [I am dry. 
‘Thus Ict the limpid stream allay, 
‘The jolly God’s too potent sway.” 

Our more modern votarics of Bacchus, are quite 
content to suffer a dilution af only “ one part” 
water! LL 

— 
From the Louisville CK.) Correspondent. 
ON PARTIES. 

In my former remarks on this subject in answer 
to Cesar, the editor endeavored to show the sub- 
stantial similarity of the partics of our country in 
the great leading principles of government, reli- 
gion and manners, to a most remarkable degree. 
I asserted the fugitive, perishable nature of the 
former grounds of party difference, and the total 
ransformation of partics at this time. To sup- 
port this latter assertion, wc have only to recollect 
what we formerly differed about. Were they not, 
after the adjustment of the objections to the pre- 
sent federal constitutions, banking, revenue, naval 
und military establishments /—W hat the particu- 
lar incidental reasons were, are immaterial; the 
essential point is, that the federal and republican 
parties did differ about the policy of those bran- 
ches of legislation, which form the body and sub. 
stance of the administration of any government ; 
and that they now notoriously cease to differ about 
these very identical topics. Why then, in the 
name of leaven, do we still continue to revile cach 
other, and hold our respective parties up to the 
hatred and distrust of the nation? Parties in the 
United States are at this time little more distinct 
in political principle than they were in the empire 
of Liliput, where, according to Swift, they were 
divided about whether they should break their 
eggs at the big or at the little end, giving rise to 
most notuble parties in the state, called the big 
englians and little endians. The subject, however, 
is too serious for this strain of remark; party 
proscription is a pestilence in society; it poisons 
the public mind against the profoundest learning, 
the most exulted talents and the _— patriote 
isin, Which is not within the pale of purty politics. 
The doginas of the day, the prevailing humors of 
the passing moment, the slavish sycophancy of 


‘party, these are the sbominable substitutes of 
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virtue, learning and mind. It is strangling the 
best faculties of socicty, and cutting off the most 
valuable members of the community, whose exer- 
tious would redound to the prosperity and glory 
of tne republic. Does it not then imperiously be- 
hove every honest man, every citizen attached to 
the good of his country, (and what virtuous man 
can Be insensible to it) to shike off his party bi- 
goury, and to despise the prostituted press that ex- 
certs its influence over the public mind, but to debauch 
with party bigotry aad exclusive pretensions ? 
Shall We never, my countrymen, put an end to 
this civil wars Why should we not ecail into our 
service the hearts and jieads that are best caleu- 
Jared to promote the v elfare of cur conmnon coun- 
try m despite and contempt of oid indifferciuces. 
The dispurcs ought to be buried under the aii- 
ance Which has virtually been made by the parcies 
of the country pursuing the same plans of policy. 
But how snall we etivet this desired harmony ? by 
udoptmg the idea OF the MValional Register, to de- 
nounce cvery distinctive epithet, except that of 
republicans. This appellation is certainly the 
most happily expressive oF the whole tenor of our 
government, and which isinth name, and forthe 
good of the people, in opposition to the interests 
of an hercditary prince; and though the term fe- 
derai is equaliy destructive of another feature in 
our complex system of government, which is its 
confederate character, itis unfortunately associat. 
ed with such obnoxious recollections of ancient 
differcaces, (yet given up by the republicans of 
lute) that the successful coalition of all good and 
capable men is utterly desperate. Let, then, the 
federalists imitate the republicans so far as the lat- 
ter have notoriously, and to the satisfaction of the 
nation, renounced their old plans of government 
in regard to navies, armics, internal taxes and 
banks: let the former renounce their name. The 
republicans are now substantially federalists in the 
leading and permanent policy of government: \ct 
the lutter, meeting their old adversarics on the 
middle ground of friendship and moderation, and 
renouncing a name which has ceased to designate 
them exclusively, become repubiicans in name, as 
well as in fact. 

The republicans have abandoned the substance 
of old party difference, and now let the federatists 
magnanimously abandon the form. Let all unite 
in the holy band of brothers and countrymen, de- 
termined to exalt our admirable republic to the 
highest pmnacle of happiness and renown. What 
may not be anticipated of our country when this 
shall be the case? What gloricus emulation of the 
proudest days of Grecian valor and Roman patri- 
otism may not be expected? Why, then, delay the 
blessed work? Let us, in the language of the sa- 
ered volume, be up and be doing, in the pious Ja- 
bor of healing the wounds of our common coun- 
try. 

— 
THE SAGE OF MONTICELLO. 

From a series of letters published in the Cape 
Fear Recorder, at Wilmington, N. C. we copy 
the following interesting account of our late 
President and his favourite Monticello : 

The village of Milton is three miles from the 
seat of Mr. Jefferson, late President of the United 
States. My stay there did not exceed 3 hours; 
and my opportunity of converse with this great 
man was much shorter than I wished. However, 
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from my own observations, and from correct and 
authentic informstion, | am enabled to give you 
such an account of Monticello, and its piiilosophie 
owner, a3 may afford you gratification und enter. 
tainment: as the most minute particulars respect. 
ing so eminent a character, and whatever may 
concern him, must interest you, Thove T shall not 
be accused of prolixity. Thomas is the oldest 
surviving son of Peter Jefferson; he had six chil- 
dren; two daughters alone lived to maturiiy ; one 
married to Mr. John W. Eppes, the other to Mr, 
Thomas M. Randolph. The patriotism and ta- 
lents of both these gentlemen are well known to 
the community. Mrs, Eppes died about 12 or 13 
vears since, and left two children, one of whom is 
since dead. Mr. and Mrs. Randolph live near 
{this place. 

'} Mr. Jefferson is very regular and temperate in 
his mode of living; he retires to his chamber a. 
|; bout nine o’clock, and rises before the sun, boti in 
‘summer and winter; and it is not exsy to con. 
| ceive a more grand or sublime sight than the ris. 
ing of the sun viewed from the summit of Monti- 
‘ecllo. Until breakfast, which is carly, he is em- 
| ploved in writing; after that he generally visits 
'his workshops, laborers, &c. and then until 12 
| o’clock he is engaged in his study, ei‘ her in draw. 
{ 

| 
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|ing, writing, or reading; he then rides over his 
plantation, returns at two, dresses for dinner, and 
| joins his company. He retires from table soon 
after the cloth is removed, and spends the even- 
ing in walking about, reading the newspapers, 
and in conversation with such guests as may be 
with him. Ifis disposition is truly amiable, easy 
of access, quick and ready in dispatch of business, 
and so condescending and naturally pleasing in 
his manners and address, that no person, at all 
acquainted with him, can feel in his presence per- 
plexity or embarrassment. 

Monticello is a conical hill; its summit, on 
which stands the house, is 500 feet above the ad- 
joining country. The view from hence is exten- 
sive, variegated and charming. ‘To the west, 
the Blue Mount:ins, ata distance of about 15 
miles, bound the prespect; while to the north 
and east, the eye wanders in rapture over an ex- 
panse of, I think, forty-five miles, and ean distin- 
guish particular objects at that distance. It is 
near a mile from the public road, which leads 
between Charlottesville and Milton. 

‘The house is an irregularoctagon with porticoes 
on the east and west sides, and piazzas on the 
north and south ends. Its extent including the 
porticoes and piazzas, is about 110 by 90 feet; 
the external is finished in the doric order com- 
plete, with ballustrade on the top of it. The in- 
ternal of the house contains specimens of all the 
ditferent orders except the composite, which Is 
not introduced. The hall is in the Ionic, the din- 
ing room is in the Doric, the parlor is in the Co- 
rinthian, and dome in the Attic. In the other 
rooms are introduced several different forms.of 
these orders, all in the truest proportions accord- 
ing to Pallado, On the ground floor are eleven 
rooms, on the second six, and on the attic four; 
there are cellars under the whole. Through the 
antes of the house from north to south onthe cellar 
floor, is a passuge of 300 feet long leading to two 
wings, or ranges of buildings of one story, that 
stand equidistant from each end of the house, 
and extend 120 feet eastwardly from the passages, 
terminated by a pavillion of two stories at the end 
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ofeach. The roofs of the passages, and range of 
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and weellens Mr. Jefferson proposes making 


buildings, form an agreeable walk, being flat and |, conzilerable improvements, useful and ornamen- 


floored, und have a Cihunese railing round them 
—thev rise but a little height above the lawn, 
that ‘ney may not obstruct the view. On _ thc 
soutii site are the kitcien, smoke house, dairy. 
waste house, and servant’s rooms; on the north 
are the ice-,.ouse, coches, &e. The library i. 





exte sive, andl contains, as it might indeed be ex- 
pectoris, a vast cojlection of rare and other va!ua- 
ble works, on all subjects, and in all languages. 

M:. Jcfrerson has a large collection of mathe- 
matical, philosophical, and optical instruments 
and bidian curiosities. Among the latter are | 
busts of a male and female, sitting in the Indian | 
position; they are supposed to be of great anti- 
quity, and to have been formed by the Indians ; 
they were ploughed up in the state of Tennessee ; 
are uf very hard stone, but considerably defaced. 
There is also in the halla representation of a bat- 
tle between the Panis and Osages, also a map of 
the Missouri and its tributary streams, both exc- 
cuted by Indians on dressed buffalo hides; bows 
arrows, poisoned lances, pipes of peace, wampuin 
belts, mockasins, &c. several dresses, and cooking 
utensils, of the Mondan and other nations of the 
Missouv'i. 

The statuary in the hall consists of a colossal 
bust of Mr, Jefferson, by It is on a trun- 

“cated column, on the pedestal of which are re- 
presented lic twelve tribes of Israel, and the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. A full length figure 
of Cleopatra, in a reclining position, after she ha! 
applied the asp; and the busts of Voltaire and 
Thurgot, in plaister; there is likewise «a model 
of one of the pyramids in Egypt. 

In the parlor are busts of the Emperors Alex- 
ander of Russia, and Napoleon of France, sitting 
on columns, and a sleeping Venus. 

In tie bow of the dining room, are busts of Ge- 
neral Wasiington, Doctor Franklin, Marquis de 
la Fayette, and Paul Jones, m plaister. 

The collection of paintings is considered by 
connvisscurs to be of tne first rate. Among them 
is the Ascension, by Poussin; the Holy Family, 
by Raphael; Scourging of Christ, by Reubens; 
Crucifixion, by Guido; and a great many other 
scriptural and historical pieces, by the first mas- 
ters; portraits, prints, medalions, medals, &c. of 
celebrated characters and events. 

The collection of natural curiosities, is tolerably 
extensive, and consists of mammoth and other 
bones, horns of different kinds, « head of the 
mountain ram, petrefactions, chryst.lizations, mi- 
nerals, sheils, &c. In short, it is supposed there 
is no private gentleman in the world, in posses- 
sion of so perfect and complete a scientific, use- 
ful and ornamental collection. His lands adjoin- 
ing Monticello, are said to be about cleven thou- 
sand acres; of which about fifteen hundred acres 
are cleared; he has a large tract of land in Bed- 
ford county, where he raises annually sbout 
40,000 cwt. of tobacco, and grain sufficient to 
maintain the plantation. He keeps no stock 
of horses and cattle here, but uses mules for his 
waggons. The number of his negroes is about 
two hundred. His flock of sheep are valuable ; 
they consist of the Cape or large tail, Shetland 
and Merino breeds. The manufactories at pre- 
sent Carried on by him, are at Bedford, of smith’s 
work, and at Monticello, a nailery; the latter 
conducted by boys, and a manufactory ef eotten 


jt, both here and in his pleasure grounds. 


STATISTICAL. 

In abstract from the returns made by the principat 
assessor of the District of Columbia, to the Trea- 
sury Departnent: 

Alcxandri. county contains 782 asses- 


sable persons, whose houses, lands, 
and slaves are valued at § 3,259,901 


2) 


Georgetown, 645 assessable persons, 2,325.65 
Washington, 750 do, 
do. non residents, 780 do. 


2,391,357 
1,099,194. 
¥ 9,076,057 
Total number of assessable persons 2,957. 
Of which Aiexandria county pays $ 5,667 30 
Georgctown, 2,616 31 
Washington, residents, 2,691 15 
do. non residents, 1,237 68 
$10,212 44 
The above valuations were made in 1815, and 
agreeably to the law of congress, no additions 
have been made on account of improvements, 
and no deduction, except where slaves have died, 
rin away, or otherwise become useless, or pro- 
perty destroyed by fire, or other decay. The tax 
levied is 114 cents on each valuation of 100 dol- 
lars. [ Alex. Herald. 


COMMERCIAL. 


The following account of the import of cotton 
into Liverpool, from the Ist of January till the 
23d of August, 1816, inclusive, was communicated 
in a letter from Rathbone, Hodgson, & Co. of 
Liverpool, under date of the 24th of August, 
1816: 

Bags. 

111,647 

17,704 

63,905 

14,816 

5,918 
7,312 


226,302 


America, 

New-Orleans, 

Grazils, 

Demarara und Berbice, 
East-Indies, 
West-fndies, &e. 


Sales to the 23d of August, 196,000 

Deduct for resales, 16,000-———180,000 
46,300 
60,000 


106,500 


Stock at the close of last year, 


Now on hand, 


Further imports expected within the year. 


America, 13,000 
New-Orleans, 2,000 
Brazils, 12,000 
Demarara and Berbice, 6,000 
East-Indies, 2,000 
West-Indies, &c. 1,000 
wee -— ----— = 

36,000 


On hand as above, 106,360 








142,300 
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Supposed out goings during the next 18 
weeks, 100,009 

Probable stock at the end of this year, 42,300 

Stock in the hands of dealers and spin- 
ners supposed about 


In Glasgow 10,000, and in London 
— 

AGRICULTURAL. 

Concord, August 10, 
The following article is copicd from the Georg- 
ick Papers for 1807 ; it may probably be inter- 
esting to some of our readers. 

On Feeding and Fatteniny Swine. 


I was not long since at the honse of afarmer in 
a neighboring town, and was pleased with his me- 
thod of feeding and fattening his swine on pota- 
toes boiled by steam. It was expeditious, simple 
and chesp. 

Near the hog’s pen, wasa small brick frame built 
on the ground, five or six feet in length, open at 
one end to receive the fuel, and closed at the other, 
except a smal chimney to convey the smoke. An 
iron pot containing about ten quarts Was set in the 
frame and filled with water. A barrel, with the 
bottom perforated with holes, to admit the steam, 
was placed over the pot and filled with potatoes. 
The head was placed on the top, and the edges 
covered with a little clay mortar to retain the 
steam, and some of it put round the bottom of tlic 
barrel for the same purpose. 
fuel is sufficient to boil a barrel.—They are boil- 
ed altogether by the steam which rises and per- 
vades the whole mass, washes them clean and ex- 
tracts from the skin, that bitter quality which is 
tasted when they are boiled in water, and the 
whole washing of the potatoes settles as a scdi- 
ment in the pot, and appears of the color and con- 
sistency of tar, after the water is evaporated. 

When they are sufficiently boiled, it is known 
by the steam lifiing the cover and issuing out at 
the edges. They are then taken out, clean and 
mealy, with a shovel, put into a large tub and 
worked with meel or bran and put into the troushs, 
Half'a bushel of Indian meal is used with a barrel 
of potatoes. Ten or twelve large hogs in fine or- 
der, consumed this quantity daily. 

The above method is also undoubtedly the best 
for preparing this common and very uscful root 
for the table, as thereby the bitter and unwhole- 
some quality of the skin is extracted, which can- 
not be wholly separated from it when boiled in 
water, and by its great dryness in this way, it be- 
comes amore salutary absorbant, and palatable. 


50,000 
15,000 


Improved Cow-house. 

Tn Glasgow, one ofthe curiosities shown to 
strang ers, and one of the greatest curiosities in 
Britain, is a cow-house, set up on his own plan, 
by a Mr. fiuchannan, an old but a very skilful and 
successful master weaver. In this cow-house are 
kept constantly about 300 cows, in the neatest, 
most clean and healthy order. The house (one 
room) is a square building, the roof supported in 
the centre by iron pillars. The floor is boarded, 
washed clean and sanded. Small long stages, a- 
bout a foot above the floor, are erected, each con- 
taining perhaps 20 cows. These stages are just 
as wide as the cow is long, and behind the cow is 
a trough to carry away what fulls from it. They 


A small quantity of 
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are kept two and two together, are fed regularly 
with grass of some kind, and watered; women 
attend upon them, and groom them us men do 
horses, but during the nine months they are in 
milk, they never change their situation. They 
live upon six square feet each; yet their skiris 
are always sleek and silky, thev are fat and beau. 
tiful. The moment they become dry they are 
sold to the butcher, for whom they sre highly fit. 
The owner has a man or two travelling about tie 
country, purchasing new ones coming into milk; 
the owner too keeps a farm, which the cows’ ma- 
nure enables him to dress well. In this way the 
business goes on like clock work, it being but se- 
condary to his weaving trade, und has gone on 
for eight years; no bustle, no confusion; and he 
sells his grass miik for half the price the London. 
ers sell the nauseous mixture, though land is dear. 
cr around Glasgow than around London. 


a 


FINE ARTS. 
SCOTTISH MUSIC. 

In this musical age, says the New-York Courier, 
our readers will, no doubt, be gratified by the 
following original Jetter from the celebrated 
Dr. Franklin to lord Kaims, with which we have 
been favoured by an * Amateur of Pastoral Me- 
lody.” The letter is dated June 2, 1762, 

In my passage to America I had your excellent 
work, the “ Klements of Criticism,” in which 1 
found great entertainment. Lonly wished vou had 
examined more fully the subject of music ; and 
demonstrated that the pleasure which artists feel 
in hearing much of that composed in the modern 
tuste, is not the natural pleasure arising from me- 
lody or harmony of sounds, but of the same kind 
with the pleasure we feel on seeing the surprising 
feats of tumblers and rope-dancers who perform 
dificult things. For my part, I take this to be the 
real case, and suppose it the reason why those un- 
practised in music, and therefore unacquainted 
with those difficulties, have little or no pleasure 
in hearing this music : many pieces of it are mere 
composition of tricks. Ihave sometimes at a con- 
cert, attended by « common audience, unpractised 
in music, placed myself so as to see all their faces, 
and observed no signs of pleasure in them during 
a great part of what was admired by the perform- 
ers themselves ; while a plain old Scotch tune, 
which they disdained, and could scarcely be pre- 
vailed on to play, gave manifest and general de- 
light. Give me leave, on this occasion, to extend 
alittle the sense of your position,— That melo- 
dy and harmony are scparately agreeable, and in 
union delightful,” and, to give it as my pinion, 
that the rexson why the Scotch tunes have lived 
so long, and (if they escape being stifled in mo- 
dern affected ornament) will probably live forever, 
is merely this—that they are really compositions 
of melody and harmony united, or rather, that 
.their melody isharmony: I mean the simple tunes 
‘sung bya single voice. Asthis will appear para- 
doxical, I must explain my meaning. , 

In common acceptation, an agreeable succession 


agreeable sounds, harmony. But since the memo- 
ry iscapable of retaining for some moments a peT- 
fect idea of the pitch of a past sound, so as to com- 

are With the pitch of a succeeding sound, and 





judge truly of their agreement or disagreement, 





of sounds is called melody, and the co-existence of 
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there may, and daes arise from thence, a sense of 
harmony between the present and past sounds, 
equally pleasing with that between two present 
sounds. 

Now the construction of the old Scotch tunes is 
this: that almost every succeeding ciaphatical 
notcisathird, afifth, an octave, or, m short, some 
note that is in concord with the preceding note: 
thirds are chiefly used which are very concords. 
1 use the word emphatical, to distinguish those 
notes Which have a stress laid on them in singing 
the tune, frem the lighter connecting notes, th..t 
serve merely, like grammar articles in common 
speech, to tack the whole together. 

That we have a most perfect idea of a sound 
just pasi, Tmight appeal to all acquainted with 
music; who know how easy it is to repeat asound 
jn the same pitch with one heard. In tuning an 
instrument, a good ear can easily determine, that 
two strings are in unison, by sounding them sepa- 
rately, as by sounding them together: tucir disa- 
greement is also as easily, L believe T may siy 
more casily, and better distinguished, when sound- 
ing separately; for when sounded together, 
thougi vou know by the beating that one is high- 
than the other, you cannot tell which it is. 1 
have ascribed to memory the ability of comparing 
the pitch of a present tone with that of one past. 
But if there should be (as possibly there be) some- 
thing in the ear similar to what we find in the eye, 
that abiliey would not be entirely owing to memo- 
ry. Possibly the vibrations given to the anditory 
nerves by a particular sound, may actually con- 
tinue some time after the cause of these vibrations 
spast, and the agreement or disagreement of a 
subsequent sound become by comparison with 
them more discernible. Farther; when we con- 
sider by whom these ancient tunes were com- 
posed, and how they were first performed, we shail 
see that such harmonical succession of sounds was 
natural, and even necessary, in their Construction. 
They were composed by the minstrels of those 
days, to be played on the harp, accompained by 
the voice. Theharp wasstrung with wire, which 
gives a sound of Jong continuance, and had no 
contrivance like that of the modern harpsicord, by 
Which the sound of the preceeding could be stopt, 
the moment a suececding note began ‘To avoid 
actual discord, it was therefore necessary, that 
the suceceding emphatic note should be a chord 
with the preceding, as ticir sounds must exist at 
the same time. fence arose that beatity in those 
tunes wiiich has so long pleased, and will please 
forever, though men scarce know why. 

That they were originally composed for the 
harp, and that of the most simple kind, ({f mean a 
harp without any half notes, but those in the na- 
tural seule, and with no more than two octaves of 
strings, from © C) I conjecture from another cir- 
cumstanee, which is, that not one of those tunes 
really ancient, has a single artificial note in it; 
and that in tunes where it was most convenient 
for the voice to use the middle notes of the harp, 
and place the key in F, there the B, which, if used, 
Should be a B flat, is always omitted, by passing 
ever it with a third. 

The connoisseur in modern music will say Ihave 
no taste; but J cannot help adding, that I believe 
our ancestors, in hearing a good song, distinctly 
articulated, sung to one of those tunes, and accom- 
panied by the harp, felt more real pleasure than 


is communicated by the generality of modern 
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operas, exclusive of that arising from the sccners 
1am, &e. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


National Bank Notes —We understand the 
‘notes tor the Bank of the United States, are to be 
lexeeuted, in part, by Messrs. Tanner, Aearny, and 

Picbout, whose standard, or end ornaments, it is 
j sacl, possess the quality, ina pre-eminent degree, 
lof being extremely difficult of imitation, as the 
ficuves of which they «re composed are produced 
by white paraliel lincs, arranged with exact ge- 
fometrical precision, thereby making the most 
sinvular and beautiftl figures. 

The great labour and experience necessary in 
execiting these ornaments, together with the dif- 
ficult, of counterfeiting them, must render them 
avalua te addition to the ordinary engraving on 
bank Lists and other important papers. 

{ Poulson’s Daily Adz 
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LITERARY “OTICE, 
From the New-York Advocate. 
NEW PUBLICATION, 

Vhe History of the late War, by Gilbert J. Mint 

This work is written in the scriptural style, and 
has originality, as well as merit, to recommend it. 
It is a faithful chronicle of events, told in a plain, 
concise, and trite manner—commencing with the 
President’s message, and ending with the peace 
of Ghent. 

Com. Decatur’s expedition against Algiers forms 
also a species of episode of about twenty pages. 

It is embellished with a frontispiece of Gen, 
Jackson, and has, besides, several engravings, in 
wood, such as Perry’s and M*Donough’s victo- 
ries and the battle of New-Orleans; the Jatter 
particularly beautiful, and more resembling cop- 
perplate than any thing we have before secn ex- 
centcd on wood, ‘These cngravings are by Garrit 
Lansing, of this city. 

The simplicity of the scriptural style is main- 
tained throughout; and the short verses or sen- 
tenecs are calculated to make an impression on 
tlie memory more than a regular narrative, told 
in the usual manner. 

We should consider it a valuable book for 
schools, and caleulated to give a knowledge of 
events to vouths which might lead them to in- 
quiry and more serious reading. The spirit of 
tne writer is truly American; and he interests by 
a vein of originality, humour, and pathos through- 
out his narrative. 

We transeribe the 54th chapter; which treats 
of the grand battle of New-Orleans : 

1 Now, Pakenham, the chief captain of the host 
of Britain, made an end of addressing the officers 
and soldiers of the king: 

2 And it came to pass, in the one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteenth year of the Christian 
era, in the first month of the year, and on the 
eighth day of the month ; a 

3 Being on the Sabbath day, (which, as it is 
written in the holy scriptures, ‘ou suatr nk. 
MEMBER AND KEEP HOLY,) 

4 That the mighty army of the king, which 
had moved out of the strong ships of Britain, 
came im their sirength, to make conquest of the 








territory of Columb, which lieth to the south; 
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5 And to place therein a princely ruler, and all 
manner of officers, the servants of the king, even 
unto a tax-gatierer. 

6 So, early in the morming, they appeared be- 
fore the camp of the men of Columbia, even the 
strong hold which Jackson, the chief captain, had 
fortified. 

7 Their polished steels, of fine workmanship, 
glittered in the sun, and the movement of their 
squadrons was as the waving of a wheat field, 
When the south wind passeth gently over it. 

8 The fierceness of their coming was as the 
coming of a thousand untamed lions, which move 
majestically over the sandy deserts of Arabia. 

9 And the army rested upon the plains of Mac 
Prardies, nigh unto the cypress swamp, being 
distant from the city about forty and eight fur- 
longs. 

10 And it was about the rising of the sun, when 
the battering rams of the king began to utter 
their noises; and the sound thereof was terrible 
as the roaring of lions, or the voice of many 

thunders. 

11 Moreover, they cast forth bombs, and Con- 
greve rockets, weapons of destruction, which 
were not known in the days of Jehoshaphat. 

12 Nevertheless, the soul of Jackson failed him 
not, neither was he dismayed; for he was en- 
trenched round about; and when he raised his 
hand, he held every man’s heart therein. 

13 And Jackson spake, and said unto his cap- 
tains of fifties, and his captains of hundreds, Fear 
not; we defend our lives and our liberty, and in 
that thing the Lord will not forsake us: 

14 Therefore, let every man be upon his watch, 
and iet the destroying engines now utter forth 
their thunders in abundance : 

15 And ye cunning back woodsmen, who have 
known only to hunt the squirrel, the wolf, and 
the deer, now pour forth your strength upon the 
mighty lion, that we may not be overcome. 

16 And as the black dust cast upon a burning 
coal instantly mounteth into a flame, so was the 
spirit of the husbandmen of the back woods of 
Columbia. 

17 Now the brave men from Tennessee and 
Kentucky set their shining rifles to work, and the 
destroying engines began to vomit their thunders 
upon the servants of the king. 

18 ‘Twice did the host of Britain, in solid co- 
lumns, come against the entrenchments of Jack- 
gon, and twice he drove them back, 

19 Moreover, Daniel the brave, who had raised 
up defences upon the banks of the river, likewise 
kt his engines loose upon them, and shot into the 
camp of the king, 

20 And the men of Britain strove to scale the 
ramparts, and get into the strong hold of Jackson; 
but the liusbandmen drove them back with great 
slaughter. 

21 The fire and the smoke, and the deafening 
noise that sounded along the battlements, were 
tremendous for more than the space of twd hours, 
when the dreadful roarings ceased, for the war- 
riors of the king fled in confusion. 

22 But when the sulphureous vapours arose, 
behold the battle ground was covered with the 
slain and groaning officers and soldiers of the 
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were slain; and their whole loss that day was two 
thousand six hundred valiant men, who had fought 
under Wellington, the champion of England. 

25 And Fakenham, the chief captain of the host 
of Britain, was amongst the slain; and they served 
his body as they had served the body of Ross, 
their captain at the Baltimore demonstration, pre- 
serving it, in like manner, with the strong waters 
of Jamaica. 

26 Moreover, one of their captains, whose sur. 
name was Gibbs, was also slain, and Keane was 
sorely wounded ; so that the charge of the host 
of Britain that remained from the slaughter, fell 
to a certain man whose name was Lambert. 

27 The loss of the army of Jackson was only 
seven slain and seven maimed ; a circumstance un- 
paralleled in the annals of history: howbeit there 
were about two score slain and wounded upon the 
other side of the river. 

28 Now, the whole loss of the king’s army, 
from the time they came against the country of 
Louisiana until their departure, was about five 
thousand. 

29 After this they were discouraged, for there 
was but a faint hope left for them; so they de. 
parted, and went into the strong ships of the king, 
with their chief captain in high spircts. 

30 It is written in the book of Solomon, that a 
fool laugheth at his own folly: now, the men of 
Britain were not inclined to laugh, for they were 
sorely grieved; and but for the fear of the laugh- 
H ter of others, they would have wept outright. 

Sl And Jackson, the chief captain of the host 
of Columbia, gave great praise to the gullant Cof- 
fee, and Carrol, and Daniel, whose surname was 
Pattcrson, and all the valiant men who fought on 
that glorious day. 

32 Moreover, Jackson was honoured with great 
honour by the people throughout the land of Co- 
lumbia; even the great Sanhe'rim were pleased 
with him, and exalted his name. 

33 And the inhabitants of New-Orleans were 
greatly rejoiced, and carried him through the 
strects of the city above the rest; and the virgins 
of Columbia strewed his path with roses: 

34 For lo! he had defended them from the vio- 
lence of savages, who came in search of beauty 
and booty / 

35 And when the wounded of the host of Bri- 
tain were brought into the city, the fair daughters 
of Columbia took their fine linen and bound the 
wounds of the poor fainting officers and soldiers 
of the king, and sat bread and wine before them, 
to cheer their drooping spirits. 

36 Now aguin were the servants of the king 
disappointed ; for, as they were sent upon an evil, 
as well as a foolish errand, they expected not 
mercy : 

37 And when they saw the goodness that was 
showered upon them, they said, Surely ye are an- 
gels sent down from heaven to heal the wounds 
inflicted by the folly of nations! 

38 And should we again be led on to battle a- 
gainst your country, with propositions to violate 
your happiness, our swords, as by magic, will be 
stayed, and drop harmless at the feet of vinrTvs 
and BEAUTY. 





—— 





kingdom of Great Britain! 
23 Humanity shuddered at the awful scene, 
whilst the green fields blushed. 









From the Boston Yankee. 
“ JOURNAL of a Young Man, of Massachusetts, 





#4 Seven hundred of the servants of the king 





a Prisoner of War with the British, confined 
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first, at Melville Island, ( Halifar_) then at Chat- 
ham, England, and last at Dartmoor Parison.” 


The populurity and rapid sale of this work has 
heen so extensive, that the first edition (of 4000 
copies), is entirely absorbed, and a second one de- 
manded with encreased eagerness This is now 
in the press of Rowe & Hoover, Boston, on an 
entire new type, with many additions, notes and 
remarks, tending to illustrate the work—and will 
be completed in the month of October. 

Ifthere be any of our readers who have not 
yet perused it, we beg to recommend it to their 
consideration, not asa work of great literary me- 
rit, for it is modest in its pretensions, but as one 
which relates, in a style vigorous and sprightly, 
facts interesting to the feelings of us all as Ame- 
ricans. 

Britain has often been reproached for cruelty 
towards our captive prisoners—The charges have 
frequently been vague «nd indefinite, of doubtful 
authenticity and of limited circulation. The suf: 
ferings of an individual have been communicated 
to his friends, by himself, if fe survived them, if 
not, by some fellow companion of distress. With- 
in their own circles, these reiations have produc- 
ed strong and deeply-founded sentiments of indig- 
nation, and the irequency of auch cases has made 
this indignation at times quite general. But the 
story soon becomes too well known for repetition 
in the same circle; those individuals die, and the 
facts are forgotten. Other generations succeed, 
who have heard tie whisper of British cruelty, 
but look in vain for accuracy of detail, or for au- 
thenticity of reports. The subject is then forgot- 
ten or disregarded, and the seat ofall the virtues 
is placed in the same little island which contains 
the bulwark of religion; the clemency and huma- 
nity of England is announced with hosannzs, in 
the same breath which proclaims that she has done 
us no essential injury. 

The conduct ofa power towards its captive 
prisoners, is often assumed asa criterion of its 
civilization: at any rate it has been stated as one 
of the great objects of refinement, to lessen the 
extent of individual suffering, without impairing 
the eificiency of belligerent measures. ‘Tlic supe- 
rior policy of modern times, if not their greater 
“efinement, has exacted from an enemy the utmost 
tenderness towards prisoners; and a disregard of 
this duty is viewed as the infraction of a principle 
of national law. There never was a nation whose 
regard for this principle has been so uniform «and 
inflexible, as our own, if we may infer from the 
absence of all complaint on the part of our ene- 
mies, and the frequency of their acknowledgments 
of acts of peculiar delicacy and kindness from in- 
dividuals ; nor has any nation manifested a deeper 
solicitude to provide for the wants of her own ci- 
tizens when in the hands of an enemy. But the 
sufferings of our countrymen are not always 
known; it is but seldom they possess both the 
ay and the opportunity to give them the no- 

oriety ofa publication. In the present instance, 
however, this has happened. The public are ta- 
ken by the hand and conducted into the interior 
of British prisons ; the provisions for sustenance. 
are placed before their eyes; they hear the com- 
Pair the sick. while they Yee the frigid 
eden € of the keeper; and ifa new source of 
& can be opened to the victim of a pesti- 
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tential dungeon, they may perceive it in contu- 
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melious and opprobious appellations bestowed on 
the government and nation of their prisoners. 

The advantage is not a common one of having 
a minute account of the treatment of our prison- 
ers, contained in a journal, narrating the facts 
as they occur, by one of the prisoners, and 
having almost transfused into it the feelings 
of hope, despondency and solicitude which agi- 
tate the sufferers; but the opportunity is still 
more rare of having such an account in a vigorous 
and animated style, and accompanied, with much 
acute and accurate discrimination of national cha- 
racter. These objects are exceedingly well ac- 
complished in the Journal of the Prisoner of 
War; but those who have strong American at- 
tachments, will be still farther gratified in finding 
the influence of foreign oppression, in allaying 
those unhappy party animosities, and, what to us 
appexr anti-national prejudices, but too much 
indulged in by parties at home. Americans 
abroad, constitute but one party, and that party 
is for their country. There the cold apathy, the 
freezing indifference to national misfortune, is 
felt by no person of whatever party he may be, 
under the fallacious pretence that it is the admi- 
nistration that suffers, and not the country. The 
young American finds abroad that the admini- 
stration is identified with the government, and 
the government with the country; that the de- 
gradation of his rulers involves an indignity to 
himself; and the national pride which ‘he fecls 
excited in his breast is equaily gratified with the 
success of his government, as if it had been ad- 
ministered by the party of which he is a mem- 
ber.—In foreign prisons, the native Amercan 
feelings predominates. Federalists and demo- 
crats ure lost in the broader character of Ameri- 
cans, 

But some persons whose national attachments 
were never suffered to slumber, to promote the 
selfish objects of party, disapprove of a publica- 
tion which has a tendency to excite indignation 
against a power with whom we are at peace, and 
whose friendship we are disposed to cultivate.— 
They think it better the sponge of oblivion should 
bedrawn across the records of our injuries, with 
one hand, when the other accepts thc proffered 
emblem of peace. We, however, think this scr- 
timent not only unwise, but unjust. Not that we 
are desirous of exciting any feelings incompati- 
ble with subsisting amicable relations.—DPut that 
the people should understand the true character 
of foreign nations, not only as means of reguiating 
the confidence we should place in their amicabic 
pretensions, but also to prepare against the repe- 
tition of such improper usages in arenewed bel- 
ligerent relation. It is unjust to our countrymen 
who have been made the victims of barbarity. 
When the usages of civilized states have been dis- 
regarded to their injury; wien a foreign nation 
has used their power over prisoners in a manner 
that makes humanity sicken—the victims cherish 
one sentiment that breaks like aray of heaven on 
the durkness of their despair—that their country- 
men will commiserate their misfortunes, and if 
possible, avenge their injuries. If vengeance be 
precluded by the sudden intervention of peace, 
it is neither a political nor a moral virtue, that 
we should be insensible to their wrongs, and 
shut our ears to the murmurs of their complaints. 
The record of such transactions should be impe- 





rishable; they should be imprinted on our hearts 
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while our country lias a name, and awaken fecl- 
ings of commisseration so much the more acute, 
as the complaints were unavailing, and their suf- 
terings unavenged. According to such men, the 
story of the Jersey prison sip should be olite- 
rated from the annals of the revolution; and fu- 
ture Americans should never know that the liber- 
ties whieh descead to them as the first of earthly 
blessings, were achieved against the oppression 
of our mother country, and were the price of 
sufferings that history cannot record without the 
language of commisseration, nor humanity peruse, 
without a sentiment of vengeance. 


AMUSING AND SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN GALVANISM, 


We know not any science which furnishes 
more experiments that are both entertaining, 
amusing and useful, than Galvanism. 

Experiment Ist. ‘Take any small bird, such as 
a linnet, whose life has been extinguished not 
more than two hours, place a small piece of siiver 
in its mouth, and a small picce of zine or gold in 
its tail. Connect the two pieces with an iron wire, 
and the bird will immediately rise up, and expand 
its wings and flatter round the room as if alive. 

Experiment 2d. Let a person apply a flattened 
picce of zinc to one of the surfaces of jis tongue, 
and a flattened picce of silver to the other sur- 
face, without either of the metals touching each 
other: but each of them provided with a long iron 
wire; and by passing the wires in « parallei di- 
rection through a door, behind which they are 
brought together and separated alternately ; the 
person who makes the experiment ascert:ins by 
the taste he feels on the tongue, the situation of 
the extremity of each of the wires. 

Experiment 3d. A phenomenon, which fifteen 
years ago, would have been considered as chime- 
rical, has likewise resulted from the experiments 
on the Galvanic fluid. It is as follows: A nerve, 
originally united with several cubic lines of mus- 


cular flesh, indicates whether two metals «are 
homogeneous or heterogencous; and whether 


they are in a State of pure regulus, or in an oxy- 
dated state.—-It also points out whether the colo- 
ration of «mineral substance depends on char- 
coal, or an oxydation which has taken place. The 
living nervous fibre, is consequently a living an- 
thracoscope, a means of discovering charcoal, al- 
most as certain as the action of iron, and that of 
Alkalis. 

Experiment 4th. Porter drank out of a pewter 
pot or silver pot, placed upon a server of another 
metal, has a much stronger taste and richer fla- 
yor than when drank without the pot being placed 
upon aserver. If the person who drinks previ- 
ously moisten his hands with salt and water, the 
strength and flavor of the liquid will be increased. 

Experiment Sth. Tea drank out of China cups 
with a gold rim, has aricher flavor than tea drank 
out of cups without a metallic rim. 

Experiment 6th. A Galvanic pile or apparatus 
may be constructed out of vegetables when metals 

annot be procured ; thus for example, three hun- 
dred slices of beat, and the same number of horse 
reddish, placed alternately, will form a pile as 
strong as fifty pieces of silver and fifty of zine. 

Experiment 7th. Another curious and well es- 
tablished fact connected with the theory of Gal- 
vanism, is, that when a fish, instantly after being 
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on the head, by which the skull is fractured, the 
irritability and flexibility of the muscles are pre. 
served, much longer than they would have been 
if it had been allowed to die with the organs of 
sensation in 2n entire state. So very sensible ape 
fishermen of this, that they have recourse to the 
above practice, with a view to render the fishes 
they catch, susceptible for a longer time to the 
operation czlled crimping. Salmon is one of the 
fishés the least tenacious of life, insomuch that 
after having been taken out of the water, it wil] 
ceusc, in less than half an hour, to manifest any 
sign of vitality, provided it be not exposed to any 
violence. But if, on the other hand, it receives 
aS Soon as itis caught, a violent blow on the head, 
the muscles will continue for the space of more 
than 12 hours, to exhibit visible signs of irritabj, 
lity. {Lynchburg Press. 
—— +e 


Remains of extinct animals.—The region, fora 
hundred miles, or thereabouts, around New-York 
city, (says the New-York Advyocate,) is one of the 
most remarkable upon the globe. The fossil re. 
mains of eight or nine animals, not now supposed 
to be alive, have been raised from its soil. Our 
professor of natural history, Dr. Mitchell, has pro- 
nounced on the extinct mastadon, clephant, ero. 
codile, and rhinoceros, whose teeth, and bones, 
and skeletons have been disinterred in this vicini- 
ty, within a few years; races of huge creatures, 
of whom not a single individual is Known to be 
alive at this day. Me has given a similar opinion 
on the belemnites, spirulss, oysters, and other 
relics of marine animals, raised from the strata 
deep beneath the surface; all of them vestiges 
of families that exist no more. In these respeets 
New-York is more curiously situated than Lon. 
don. It is equal to Paris. Rome does not ex- 
ceed it. 

Dr. Mitchell’s literary labours, savs a corres. 
pondent of the Albany Argus, are receiving dis- 
tinguished attention from the lcarned men in Fu- 
rope. By a letter just reccived in this city, we 
learn that the doctor’s history of the American 
Earthquakes, and memoir on the Fishes of New- 
York, are about to be turned into German, by 
professor Gilbert, of Leipzig; and that his in- 
quiry into the character of the Indigene Ameri- 
cans, showing those of the North to be of the 
same race with the Polynesians of the Pacific 
Ocean, will soon be translated into the same lan- 
guage, by the celebrated professor Ebeling, of 
Hamburg. 


Singular preservation of animal life, without food 


Extract of a letter from Thomas Mantell, Esq. 
F. R.S. to the Secretary of Linnen Society, Lov- 
don, containing an account of an extraordinary 
instance of the preservation of animal life, with- 
out food, in the case of a pig which was buried 
in its stye by the fall ofa part of the chalk cliff, 
under Dover Castle, on the 10th December, 
1810 :— : 

“ On the 23d of May, 160 days after the acer 
dent, I was told that some of the workmen ¢€m™- 
ployed in removing the fallen chalk had heard 
the whining of the pig; and although I had great 
doubt of the fact, I encouraged them to procee 

in clearing away the chalk from the stye, under 








tuken out of the water is killed by a violent blow 


the direction of the owner, Mr. Poole, who wa‘ 
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resent. I was soon afterwards surprized to see 
the pig alive extricated from its confinement.— 
Hisfigure was extremely emaciated, having scarce- 
ly any muscles discernable, and its bristles were 
erect, though not stiff, but soft, clean and white. 
The animal was lively, walked well, and took 
food eagerly. At the time of the accident it was 
fat, and supposed to have weighed about 160 
pounds, but it now weighed no more than 40 
ounds. Tam assured, that at the time of the 
full there was neither food nor water in the stye, 
which is a cave about six fect square, dug in the 
rock and boarded in front; and the whole was 
covered about 30 feet deep in the fallen chalk. 
The door and other wood in front of the stye had 
been much nibbled, and the sides of the cave 
were very smooth, having apparently been con- 
stantly licked for the moisture exuding through 
the rock. ‘There was no doubt some of the loose 
chaik had been caten.” 
——<— 


THE APPALACHICOLA FORT. 
Irom the Orleans Gazette. 
The destruction of the Anglo Savage fort at 


Appalachicola seems to have awakened a spirit of 


inquiry, as to the acts and views of our neighbors 
tothe eastward, that seems surprising was no soon- 
er manifested. This fort had long been regarded 
by men acquainted with that part of the country, 
as intended to injure the prosperity of the eastern 
frontier of Georgia and the western part of the 
Mississippi territory ; and as a depot of arms and 
munitions of war for the Creek confederacy it 
was undoubtedly of great importance to that por- 
tion of it which still remained hostile tothe Unit- 
ed States; this portion was composed principally 
of that part of the nation called the Seminole tribe, 
residing for the most part within the Spanish lines, 
(south of the 31st degree of N. Jatitude) on the 
Appalachicola and to the fort west of the Escam- 
bia. The fort was built in the immediate vicini- 
ty of their towns during the year 1814.—And_pre- 
vious to the visit made by Genera} Jackson to 
Pensacola, all the runaway negroes from the Mis- 
sissippi territory and clsewhcre, had been embo- 
died by Col. Nicholls and marched toit. Detach- 
ments had been sent from this garrison in com- 
pany with Indians to plunder onthe American hor- 
ders; and in order to put a stop to them maj. Blue 


of the 39th infantry, marched in the Jatter part of 


the same year, with a command ot Chickasaw and 
Choctaw Indians to destroy the Seminole towns. 
This was in part effected, but want of provisions 
and the impossibility of keeping his troops in sub- 
jection, compelled the major to return ; the sub- 
sequent invasion of this part of the country and 
the operations near the bay of Mobile seem to 
have divested Appalachicola of much of its im- 
Portance. On the return of peace it was indus- 
triously represented by the English and Spanish 
agents that the place had been abandoned by the 
mutual agreement of the authorities representing 
the two nations in that quarter, and that nothing 
had been left there but a few blankets, strouds and 
red paint. It was believed by many that arms had 
been left, but no one on our side of the line ever 
Supposed the hundredth part of the number since 
discovered. After the peace the hostile Tndians 
still found a rendezvous at all times at this post, 
and no doubt the quantity of arms left there eight- 
en months since, was considerably greater than 


| was actually found inthe fort. For what purpose 
then were these arms left there ? 

This question leads to an examination of the 
conduct of the Spanish government and the Brit- 
ish agents at Pensacola during the late war. For 
if we can prove that during that war, the officers 
of Spain encouraged the Indians hostile to us, in 
their career of murder and massacre, plunder and 
pillage; that they not only permitted them to be 
furnished by British agents with arms and ammu- 
nition, but themselves exerted every nerve to fit 
them for the combat, awell founded presumption 
will arise that they were at least in some way or 
other interested in the equipments abandoned in 
a fort which they had permitted to be built within 
their own limits, and that the right of the soil was 
not their only lien on Appalachicola Fort. 

In this examination it will be necessary to take 
a retrospect of a part of the Creek war. 

In this view, only those events that have a di- 
rect tendency to aflix the presumption strongly 
on the Spanish government of Florida, of having 
not only encouraged the Indians, but aided them 
by all means which their impoverished condition 
permitted, will be noticed. 

Nor is this adopted with any factious spirit of 
hostility; were a single act to be found of their 
friendship—or their neutrality, farther than that 
which their own fears taught them it was indispen- 
sible to exhibit inthe streets of Pensacola it should 
be placed to their credit—but through the dark 
Vista of that period so gloomy to the inhabitants of 
the banks of the ‘Tombigbee, not one single act 
can be found which does not betray 2 full determi- 
nation to injure the United States to the utmost 
of their power. 

The first affair that took place between the arm- 
ed forces of the United States and the Creeks arose 
froin the boasts of the Indians, that they were vo- 
ing to Pensacola to receive arms and ammunition 
with which to commence a war with the United 
States. 

With a full knowledge of these circumstances, 
Co]. James Caller, commanding a regiment of Mis- 
sissippi militia, raised a party of volunteers, and 
met them at the Burst Conn Srurnes, inthe Ame- 
rican territory, on the road from Pensacola to the 
setticments on Busset’s creek, a branch of the Abki- 
bama that heads near the Tombigbee, a tew miles 
above St. Stephens. The combat was neither long 
nor bloody--nor was it to the advantage of the 
American arms. Yet it furnished suflieient evi- 
dence that the Indians had not mistated the object 
of their journey to Pensacola, nor were they «lis- 
appointed in their highest hopes. ‘They had a 
great number of horses, all of whom were Jiteral- 
ly laden with ammunition, and their arms were all 
new and in good order. A short time after, they 
fell with fury on the frontier inhabitants, whom 
they soon drove to seek security in stockades. 

These stockadcs, or, as they were called Ly 
their tenants, forts, were placed as chance, €2- 
price, or the accidental collection of a few neigh- 
bors, directed. They were built of pine pickets, 
from ten to twelve feet long, stuck in the ground, 
some with block houses at the angles, and others 
without them. ‘The earth thrown up on tlie in- 
side, generally a foot or two high, served to raise 








the soldiers to alevel with the portholes, through 
which he fired, and then retired toward the cen- 
tre to reload his musket. 

This subject will be continued. 








LUS 


St. Louis, Aug. 31. 
Col. David Musick, and lieut. Parker, (who were 
sent by the executive of this territory, to notify 
the inhabitants of Ouchata, Little Missouri, &c. 
&c. to remove from the Indian lands, agreeably to 
the President’s proclamation,) returned afew d:.ys 
ago, after a fatiguing tour of 12 or 1500 miles. 


These gentlemen represent the inhabitants of 


Ouchata, a most respectable and orderly people, 
well disposed towards the government, and will- 
ing to abandon the lands they have cultivated for 
years, if their respectful petition to government 
should afford them no lenity. Subscq:ent infor- 
mation, derived from gentlemen who have been 
at the Springs, confirm the opinion generally pre- 
vailing in this country, that no Indiin nations claim 
the lands in question. A few families of the Ar- 
kansas Quapeans annually visit the Ouchata to 
hunt, but have never set up a claim to the soil. 
Wretched, indeed, must be the fate of the nu- 
merous invalids who resort to the springs, if the 
farmers are driven off their lands. 





Treaty Commission.—TVhe British and American 
Commissioners, whose intended meeting at St. 
Andrews hus been announced, have met, and ad 
journed to May next, then to convene in Boston. 
They have, we learn, made the necessary arrange- 
ments for procuring surveys, and the collection 
of documents and evidence relative to the terri- 
tory in controversy. The Hon. Mr. Barclay has 
passed through town, on his return to New- York ; 
and the Hon. Mr. Holmes has proceeded to Bruns- 
wick, to take his seat in the Maine convention. 
Col. Austin, one of the agents to the commission, 
has returned to town. { Boston Centinel. 





BALE OF PUBLIC LAND. 

We understand the sale of public lands under 
the procl:m.tion of the President, at Louisville, 
was weil attended by purchasers. A quantity was 
sold at from $2 to $10 874. At Vincennes the 
sale was equally successful. One tract sold us 
high as $32, others at $20, $12, &c. This land 
is generally rich, well adapted to the culture of 
hemp, wheat, corn, tobacco and the various other 
productions of a mild and salubrious climate ; and 
we are truly gratified to learn that settlers are 
daily coming in—that improvements are rapidly 
increasing The most encouraging prospects cre 
open in the West, at this time, to industry and en- 
terprize :—to the mechanic, artizan and laborer, 
as well as farmer, manufacturer and capitalist. A 
gencral and enlivening advancement is ever 
where observed. We have now more trade, and 
better markets—new resources are constantly de- 
veloping themselves on this side of the moun- 
tains. {Kentucky Reporter. 





While Gen. Jackson was prosecuting the Creek 
war, there was a mutiny in his army, occasioned 
by a want of bread. One company actually re- 
solved on quitting the general, and returning 
to their homes. The general was apprised of 
their intention, the evening before they intended 
to march off, when he sent for the officers, and 
invited them to breakfast with him next morning. 
They accordingly came to his quarters, and found 
him under a large oak tree, eating acorns. Sit 
down, gentlemen, said he—this is my breakfast, 
and all that Ihave to give you. The officers were 
so well pleased wiih the visit, that they returned, 
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and persuaded the soldiers to continue during the 
campaign. [.Wercantile Advertiser, 





Measures are taking for the formation of a Na. 
tional Institute in the City of Washington. Though 
there will not probably be a great number of phi. 
losophers at its first organization, it should be re. 
membered, that from small or obscure beginnings, 
the .greatest societies, as well as cities, «ttain 
their grandeur. Washington is a very suitable 
place, on account of its being the seat of the ge. 
neral government. There are, even now, some 
members of congress that would not disgrace the 
Royal Society in London. { Balt. Fed. Rep. 





Anusing.—We have seen a most laughable ea. 
ricature, done in plaster of paris, representing 
John Bull, returning from America. Poor Joh, 
stands on a pair of crutches, with a most melan. 
choly physiognomy. His head, entirely destitute 
of hair, hus a bandage in front, on which is en. 
graven the words, Wew-Orleane. On the back 
part of his head, John has another bandage, on 
which is written, Plattsburzi—his belly is swathed 
with another, where we behold the word Chippe. 
wa—one of his hands holding the crutch, is bound 
with another hgament, on which is writt:n Bal. 
timore—One foot is destitute of a shoe, where we 
discover the word Erie, &c. John is accommo- 
dated with an empty knapsack, although he bears 
on his breast, the words, “ beauty and booty.” 

[Fed. Rep. 





A real tragedy was exhibited at Sackett’s Har. 
bour, a few days since, before a large company 
of spectators, Attached to the show bill of a 
wire dancer, appeared an advertisement of an 
Italian sailor, who promised to exhibit wonderful 
feats, such as the spectators had never before 
seen. Curiosity attracted a very full house. After 
the first had performed his part of the entertain- 
ment, the s.ilor entered, called for a blanket and 
pillow, and laid himself down upon the floor. 
All eyes were turned towards him in anxious ex 
pectation, when he drew from his bosom a pistol, 
clapped the muzzle to his ear, and blew ovt hie 
brains! ‘This closed the entertainment. 

As horrid as this deed appears, the deluded 
man who became its victim had undoubtedly an- 
ticipated as much eclat, as he does who deliber- 
ately goes out to shoot his friend, or to be shot, 
ina duel. And if there are shades of difference 
in the two crimes, the self-murderer :s the least 
criminal. [Albany Argus. 





THE FAIR SEX. 
[ By the celebrated traveller Ledyard.] 

I have always remarked, that women, in all 
countries, are civil, obliging, tender, and humane; 
that they are ever inclined to pe gay and cheer- 
ful, timorous and modest; and they do not hes 
tate, like men, to perform a generous action; not 
haughty nor arrogant, nor supercilious, they are 
full of courtesy, and fond of society; more liable 
to err, in general, than man; but in general more 
virtuous, and performing more good actions than 
he. Toa woman, whether civilized or savage, I 
never addressed myself in the language of de- 
cency and friendship, without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer. : 

In wandering over the barren plains of inhos- 
pitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, and 
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frozen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, un- 
priucipled Russia, and the wide spreading regions 
of the Wandering Tartar, if hungry, wet, dry, 
cold, or sick, the women have ever been friendly 
te me. 


—»-+ or 
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Translated for the Baltimore Patriot. 
Bvenos Ayres, July 25. 
INDEPENDENCE. 

The most excellent, the commission of govern- 
ment of the state :— 

Whereas, under date of the 9th instant, the 
most excellent, the director, h»s communicated 
the very important resolution, following, to wit: 

The sovereign Congress of the United Provin- 
ees of Rio de ia Piata, has this day declared this 
part of Soura America, independent of tie domi- 
nation o1 the king of Spain and its metropolis, by 
the following august resolution :—“ ‘The august 
tribunai of tae nation has tuis day sanctioned by 
the un.nimous acclamation of all the representa- 
tives or the United Provinces, in Congress assem- 
bled, the independence of the country from the 
dominition of tie kings of Spain and its metro- 
polis. ‘Tisis important news is communicated to 
your exceliency for your information and satisfac- 
tion, and to be published in all the provinces and 
towns of the union. 

In Congress at Tucuman, the 9th of July, 
1816.” 

Francisco Narciso de Laprida, Pres’t. 
Jose Mariano Boedo, Vice Pres’t. 

Jose Muriano Serrano, Sec’y. 

Juan Jose Passo, Deputy Sec’y. 

Icommunicate it to your excellency that you 
may cause this happy event to be solemnly pub- 
lished and celebrated, and that you may transmit 
your orders to that effect, to all the towns and au- 
thoritics of that province. God preserve your 
excellency for many years. 

Tucuman, July 9, 1816. 

JuAN MarTIN DE PUKYRREDON, 

SizvesTer [cazatre, Sec’y. 

To the Most Exrceilent, the Director 

ad interim, diuenss Ayres. 

Now thercfore, and in the effusion of the most 
perfect joy, at an event longed for by every Ame- 
Tican breast, since the Provinces wearied with 
wearing for three centuries the chains of Penin- 
sular oppression, resoived to break them, oblite- 
rating by the most herois actions, the remem- 
brance of their past Lumiiiation, the government 
Joins witli « common accord in communicating the 
foregoing without amoment’s delay tothe worthy 
Citizens of this capital, by means of the present 
bulietin which shall be published in the most so- 
lemn manner, and copies of it posted in all the 
most public places of the city and suburbs, And 
a8 this day, a bitter one for tyrants, like in some 
degree unto that on which Cortez burnt his ships, 
with the magnanimous resolution to leave to his 
companions no alternative but victory, will excite 
demonstrations of the purest joy on the part of the 
citizens, exalted at last to the glory of belonging to 
a free state, the lateness of the present moment 
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hot admitting of an immediate display of all the 
pomp due to the celebration of the majesty of so 
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memorable an event, the government makes known 
that ufter to night there will be for ten days con- 
secutively, an illumination of the palace of its re- 
sidence, and of the town house, leaving it at the 
option of the inhabitants of this eminent city to 
exercise their own pleasure as to equal demon- 
strations by some tokens that may announce their 
real s..tisfaction, and in the mean time fetes are 
preparing suitable to the happy occasion, not for- 
getting the tribute to Providence cf the most 
heartfelt thanks. Inthe fortress of Buenos Ayres, 
the 19th of July, 1816, 

MINGUEL DE IRnIGoyYEN, 

Francisco ANTONIO DE EscaLAaDA. 
Manvet Osuicavo, Secretary 

to the Comm. of Gov’t. 
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From a late London Paper. 
CHRISTOPHE, KING OF HAYTL. 


The following interesting particulars respecting this 
extraordinary character, are supplied by a gen- 
tleman who was in St. Domingo : 


His person is the elegant model of an Hercules 
In battle he is brave to desperation ; his courage 

rising with danger. He has been seen in the heat 

of an engagement, animated with the fury of a 

tiger, raging and foaming through all his ranks. 

He is revengeful beyond measure. He had a re- 

giment commanded by a colored man, which 

went over to Petion. ‘The moment he was appris- 

ed of the circumstance, he ordered a massacre of 
all the colored women in his dominions, and not 
even to waste powder on them. I was shown se- 

veral places where numbers of those unfortunate 

females were butchered ; and many were hid tnere 
by relatives till the fury abated, and I had the par- 
ticulars of their escape from the lips of 2 or three. 

They still live in great dread; and some, who are 
even wealthy, would gladly abandon all, and go 

any where to get out of his power, whom they 
hate, but never name. He is extravagant in his 

notions of grandeur, and proud as Lucifer him- 
self; severe as a tyrant towards those of his own 
color, and who are his subjects, at the same time 
rigidly enforcing the laws, and protecting stran- 
gers who respect them. In no country in Europe 
are duties and custums so rigidly exacted, or il- 
licit trade so completely prevented. Add to this, 
that I travelled in the interior of the country, 
where nota white face is to be seen, with as much 
security as [could have done in any part of Great 
Britain, This isnot to be done without a passpert 
signed by himself. No stranger is permitted to 
go an hundred yards beyond the barriers of the 
Cupe without permission. I do not think, how- 
ever, that his government wili be of long dura- 
tion. Heisso much the tyrant, thathe must have 
many enemies among his seeming friends; besides, 
being himself an usurper, and engrossing all the 
riches of the country, and applying them often 
foolishly and without advice, will naturally inspire 
those about him with notions dangerous to his 
safety. His personal character is so well known, 
that none will attempt any thiug against him till 
they are sure to have him. At all events, I con- 
ceive that Petion must eventually overcome him, 
{lis character is so opposite to Christophe’s in all 
that is good, that his success will save the coun. 
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ST. DOMINGO OR HAYTI. 


The following particulars respecting this Island are 
taken from a letter, dated the 16th of June, 1816. 
“When a vessel arrives in the harbor of Cape 

Henry, no person is permitted to land until the 

ship has been visited by a boat from the shore 

Shortly after our coming to anchor, therefore, the 

visiting boat came off to us, with a military officer, 

an interpreter, &c.—Their appearance was by no 


means prepossessing; their dress consisted of 


white checked trowsers, with boots above them, 
a long blue coat, faced with red, and out at the 
elbows, with a huge cocked hat, with a red fea- 
ther, at least two feet long, and a dragoon sabre 
by their side, gave to their black faces a very for- 
midable appearance. ‘They were, however, very 
polite, inquired the news from Europe, swallow- 
ed cheese, ham, &c. by the lump, washing all 
down with wine, giv and porter; they then con- 
ducted the captain and all the passengers to the 
Governor tlre Duke de Marbalade, a black man, 
about 60 years of age, a native of Africa, mild in 
his manners, and exceedingly well liked both by na- 
tives ahd by foreigners. He merely inquired our 
names and business, took all our letters, papers, 
&e. in order to have them translated for his ma- 
jesty, and then ordered us to wait on Baron Du- 
puy, aman of color, about 50, private secretary 
to the King, and reckoned a second Talleyrand. 
He certainly isa man of address. I was after- 
wards introduced to Prince John, the King’s son, 
who is a good young man, but has no abilities. I 
was, however, much pleased with him, and re- 
ceived many kindnesses from him. 

“On one who has seen negroes and coloxed 
people only in the degraded situation in which 
they are in the colonies, it has a singular effect 
when he goes among them, where they only have 
command and control; and, although from my 
short residence in this quarter of the world, and 
from my general feelings towards them, as a peo- 
ple who are and have been cruelly and unjustifia- 
bly ill used, still { felt something like an ill-na- 
tured contempt for thcir assuming an authority 
over me. The desolation which surrounds you in 
the town of Cape Henry, serves to keep alive this 
feeling, and is, on first landing, perhaps the most 
impressive scene 1 ever witnessed. It formerly 
contained 60 or 70,000 inhabitants, built upon a 
plain, in the most reguiar order, all the streets in- 
tersecting each other atright angles, and running 
m strait lines east and west and north and south.— 
The buildings have been uniformly elegant. Pic- 
ture to yourself such a place—the houses com- 
pletely sucked, and only the outward walls and 
balconies remaining—trees and shrubs growing 
within and upon the walls—and grass growing 
upon the streets—and you have something almost 
as melancholy as the appearance of Cape Henry. 

‘** To complete the picture, however, you must 
conceive a climate uniformly serene, a kind of 
splendor in the bright blazing sun, and the lively 
verdure all around, and something so impressive- 
ty sad in the appearance of the partial occupation 
of the ruined houses, which here and there con- 
tain a family of blacks or mulattves, that words 
cannot convey any adequate description of the 
scene. You are continually reminded that other 
than those you now see in a corner of what has 
Seen a princely mansion, raised it and dwelt in it; 
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huddle up in the one corner of it, may have cut 
the throats of the former owners. ‘The houses or 
the few English and American residents are ex. 
ceptions to this, as are also the few occupied by 
the nobility. These have been completely re. 
paired, and just serve to show how splendid « 
place it must have been when all the others were 
in the same state. ‘Ihe same description will ap. 
ply to the country. I had an opportunity of tra. 
velling from Gonaives across the Cape, a distance 
of 60 or 70 miles. On every side I could see the 
ruins Of fine houses and plantations: and, from 
the appearance of the country, I have little 
doubt but the assertion of the French is correct, 
that their possessions in St. Dorningo were once 
worth all the colonies in the West-Indies.” I had 
no opportunity of seeing Clhiristophe, which I was 
sorry for; for he kept himself so aloof from the 
Cape, that I might have continued there three 
months without his being once in it; and even 
then perhaps not visible.” 
—2D io 
doom the Dublin Evening Psst. 
ATTEMPTS TO PREVENT EMIGRATION. 

The magistrates pertinaccously continue to ad- 
minister the inquisitorial oaths to persons intend- 
ing to emigrate to America, although it has been 
demonstrated in the foregoing numbers of the 
Dublin Evening Post, that there does not exist in 
Ireland any law which could authorize such a 
practice. The practice is not defended by the 
production of any lew; but even if the inquisito- 
rial oaths were not illegal, the abuses incident te 
such a specics of investigation, ought to be suffi- 
cient to cause its discontinuance. Surely the con- 
duct of that magistrate, who recently swore an in- 
fant about ten years of age against her father, will 
uot escape the reprehension of government. Ist, 
Because tle oath was not supported by any known 
law—and 2dly, Because the oath was repugnant to 
humanity, inasmuch as every mind must be shock- 
ed at the sight of a child being forced to criminate a 
parent! The present lord licutenant of Ireland 
will not fail to express hisabhorrence at an act so 
cruel aud so demoralizing. 

‘The facts ure few. A Mr. Molyneux, an inge- 
nious and industrious man, had fallen a victim, 
like many other persons, to the calamities of the 
times, and as he could not support his family in 
this country, he determined to emigrate to Ame- 
rica, Where there are neither pensioners nor place- 
men—where there is neither a standing army of 
one hundred and fifty thousand men, nora national 
debt of one hundred millions sterling—but where 
the greatest encouragement is given to industry 
and talents. 

His family, consisting of a wife and two daugh- 
ters, were on board the Anne, an American vessel, 
which was preparing to sail for New-York; but 
the magistrate, suspecting Mr. Molyneaux to be 
an artificer, began to interrogate the child, who is 
only ten years old, respecting her father’s ordinary 
occupation. The child hesitated, and-immediate- 
ly the magistrate thrust a book into her-hand, de- 
siring her to repeat, after him, the usual form of 
an oath.—Mr. Mark Lalor, an eminent ship bro- 
ker, was greatly shocked at the transaction, and 


siring him, if there were-any law for administet- 
ing such an oath to examine the wife of Mr. Moly- 





neaux, or the other daughter, who was an adult, 
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and who‘could feei the awful nature of the obgli- 

ytion. Suchan appeal to sound reason and com- 
mon humanity was ineffectual ; forthe magistrates, 
disregarding the advice, examined the infant, on 
oath, against her father, 

‘rhe child, thus sworn, said her father was a 
watchmaker—and immediately a certain contract- 
or for government wherries, who alleges that he 
had been appointed to examine passengers on 
board of vessels bound for American ports, de- 
clared that Mr. Molyneux and his family would 
notbe permitted to emigrate. Mr. Molyneux, how- 
ever, contrived, shortly afterwards to secrete him- 
self in the vesscl without the knowicdge of the 
master of it, and consequently s.iled with the 
rest of the passengers. ‘The vessel was brought 
back by the “ Resolution,” a revenue cutter, and 
a report instantly prevailed that the circumstance 
was caused by an order from the government, 
when they heard that Mr. Molyncux had left the 
country. 

That is not the fact. The American vessel was 
brought back because the master had not compli- 
ed with the regulations of the 43d and 53d of the 
King, Which require that a surgeon snall be en- 
gaged for the voyage, whenever the number of 
passengers shall exceed 5U persons: and which 
also require, that there shall be five tons, by mea- 
surement, for cvcry passenger. ‘Those acts had 
not been strictly complied with by the muster of 
the American vesscl, Inasmuch as he had three 
passengers On board over the limited number. 

We shall now only add, that Mr. Molyneux ne- 
ver was indented, nor did he ever serve his time 
toany trade whatever. 

(the Annc, spoken of above, has arrived at 
New-York, and is not an American, but a British 
vessel. ] 


i 


Vader the Wind-Mill Point, there is now build- 
ing a floating manufactory, or in other words, a 
House for a Pulling and Carding Machine. ‘This 
building isabout 28 feet square, forming two res- 
pectable and separate apartments; the one fora 
fumily to live in, the other for business. ‘The 
building is supported by two scows, or boats so- 
lidly built, about 4 fect apart. In the interval, a 
large water-wheel will be fixed to propel the ma- 
chinery he proprietor, early in the spring, in- 
tends anchoring in the middle of the strongest 
current of the St. Lawrence, where the machinery 
Will be set in motion, and his family all lodged in 
comfort, on the watery expanse; thus saving the 
expense of purchasing a dear building lot. In the 


winter, the building will be removed to a place of 


safety, where it will answer as an excellent ‘Ta- 
vern, Montreal Heruid, Sept. 28. 





_ We understand npwards of 10,000 dollars have 
been seized in the American Steam-Boat at St. 
Johns, destined for the New-York market, in vio- 
lation of a Provincial statute. The money, it is 
said, belonged to several persons in this town. 
We understand un insidious attempt was made to 
‘take it by means-of bribery, &c. Ibid. 





_ The Americans are busily employed in render- 
ing Niagara one of the strongest fortresses in the 
United States. On the land side they are extend- 
ing the works by strong redoubts: and on the ri- 
verthey are constructing shelving batteries al- 


most even with the water, which they properly 
cull marine fortifications. Whether these works 
of defence or offence, have given rise to suspicion 
in Fort George, we cannot pretend to determine ; 
but we are credibly informed that the British 
commandant has lately become very particular 
about the spot where every boat is to land, and 
has prohibited British citizens from amusing 
themselves at shooting or fishing on certain parts 
of the common beach, which had aiways in times 
of peace beenas free to them us the air they breath- 
ed. In consequence of this order of the comman- 
dant, Thomas Racey, Esq. and a son of the honor- 
able Wm. Dickson, have been put into confine- 
ment, for amusing themselves on the sacred ground 
of the public in a time of profound peace ! We soon 
expect further particulars respecting this disa- 
greeable occurrence. Ibid. 





The Weather—¥or a week past has been very 
dry, accompanied with thick fog, the nights and 
mornings cold.—For several mornings the ice has 
been of considerable thickness on the pools. 

Lbid. 
——. +e 


SPANISH HOSTILITY. 


A small speck appears in the south, portentioys 
of a war with the Dons, at least if the accounts 
Which have been received from New-Orleans may 
be relied on. In a letter received in this city on 
Monday last, from col. Jessup, the commanding 
officer at New-Orleans, it is stated that the U. 8. 
schooner Firebrand, conmanded by leut. Cun- 





}hingham, was captured by a Spanish squadron off 
{the coast of Mexico, some time since-—that lieut. 
i Cunningham had been put on board of a merchant 
| vessel, und had arrived at New-Orleans. Col. Jes- 
| Sup has not given any reasons for this hostile at- 
itack, alleged by the Spaniards, nor particulars of 
the capture. Ina New-Orleans paptr of the 12th 
September, we have the following paragraph : 

| ‘The Spaniards have at last cormmitted an out- 
jrage upon the United States which leaves us no 
lalternative between immediate and ample redress 
{and disgrace. ‘The U.S. schooner Firebrand, of 
| six guns and 35 men, commanded by lieut. Cun- 
jningham, has been fired upon without provoca- 
tion, by three Spanish corvettes, whereby an Ame- 
rican seaman was kilied. We bave not been able 
to learn in what part of the Gulf of Mexico the 
Dons found an opportunity of thus signalizing their 
valor, but it is certain that though the Firebrand 
had the American colors flying, she escaped actual 
destruction only by superior sailing. 

By a gentleman from the Balize, we learn, says 
a New-Orlcans paper of the Lith September, that 
the U.S. schooner Fircbrand, mounting 9 guns, 
and commanded by Jieut. Cunningham, while off 
the Balize,.a few days since, was fired on by a Spa- 
nish sloop of war (another vessel of war in com- 
pany) and one of the crew of the Firebrand killed. 
Lieut. Cunningham immediately returned the fire, 
and the Spaniards made off, 

It was announced some time since, that a smal 
squadron was fitting out at the Havana, to go 
against the Carthagenjan privateers cruizing. off. 
that port and inthe Gulf. The captam general of 








U ship Young Wasp, of 500 tons, aud wierced for Ze 


Cuba being furnished with the means by the mer. - 
chants of Havana, had. purchased for that object: 
three former American privateers, namely, the” 
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gun the brig Reindeer, of 585 tons, and pierced 
or 20 guns; and the schooner Chasseur, 275 tons, 
and 18 ports; all remarkabiy fine fast sailing ves- 
sels. These were to be joined by an old fushion- 
ed Spanish sloop of war and a brig, then in that 
port, and probably sailed about the middle of Au- 
gust. 

It is likely one of this squadron that has so 
grossly outraged the nation, by firing on its flag, 
and shedding the blood of our gallant seamen in 
their own waters. This we trust will be the last 
on the long list of our grievances from the miser- 
able bigots who govern Spain; their shameful 
conduct at Valparaiso, at Fayal, at the two Car- 
thagenas, at Cadiz, and in many other places, and 
on numerous occasions will ere long receive the 
chastisement it so justly merits from our brave 
sailors and soldiers. 

That some violence between the Spaniards and 
an American vessel has taken place, we presume 


there can be little doubt; but of the character of 


the act, we are as yet, unable todctermine. If it 
should prove to be a hostile attack, authorized or 
sanctioned by the Spanish government, or if repa- 
ration should be withheld, we think but one opi- 
nion will prevail in this nation, as to the proper 
course to be pursued by the government, and that 
the voice of the people and the constituted autho- 
vities of the country will be in unison, there can 
be as little doubt. If the Dons are desirous of a 
war with the United States, there are many here 
who are anxious to see them gratified. This coun- 
try has nothing to fear from the Spanish nation 
alone; she does not possess the power of injuring 
us in any thing of moment; whilst we have the 
means, if they should be exerted to that end, to 
destroy her commerce, and efiect a speedy eman- 
cipation of her provinces (as she pleases to term 
them) in South America. If she provokes a war 

- with the United States, she will thereby produce 
an effect which she might arrive at by a much 
shorter and a more praise-worthy route. We 
mean, by magnanimously relinquishing her claims 
upon the South Americans, and thereby obtain the 
credit of voluntarily presenting them with their 
independence, and thus make a virtue of neces- 
sity. 

Since the above was in type, we have learnt 
by an arrival at New-York, that the Firebrand 
had arrived at New-Orleans, from the coast of 
Mexico, where she had been attacked by two 
Spanish gun brigs, and had one man killed. 


tt | 


SUMMARY—FOREIGN & DOMESTIC. 


FOREIGN, 


Since our last, no news of importance has reach- 
ed us from Europe. Some details of the “ dull 
pursuits of civil life? in that country might be 
given; but as they could not interest our readers, 
we shall omit them.—In England the distresses 
‘continue among the labouring classes of society. 
The reduction of the interest of the public debt 
forms a topic for conversation. The revenue is 
‘said to be Jes# than the interest of their national 
debt.—In Spain the.old patriots receive but little 
lenity under the adsred Ferdinand. The Cortes 
and others who were confined at Ceuta, have been 
taken from their beds by violence, in the dead of 
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night, and hurried on board of a vessel, loaded 
with irons, and set sail for some place unknown, 
Apprchensions are entertained that all the pa. 
triots will share similar fates —In France, mock 
trials, and condemnations continue. Among the 
number we notice Gen. Drouet d’ Erlon and the 
elder Gen. Lallemand: the younger will be tried 
next—all of whom, it is said, are in America,— 
Accounts from Buenos Ayres have been received 
in Boston to the 14th of July; which represent 
the public mind to be much agitated. The Por. 
tuguese have joined the royal party, and had ae. 
tually arrived in the river with a strong naval and 
military force. 
DOMESTIC. 

On the Ist inst. a report was set afloat at New. 
buryport, that a British armed force had arrived 
at Eastport, and had seized American property 
of every description. It will be recollected, that 
Eastport was taken possession of by the English 
during the late war, and is now held by them 
under the stipulations in the treaty of Ghent. A 
new collector has lately been appointed in St. 
Andrews’ district, in which Eastport is included. 
The former colfector, it is said, was remiss in his 
duty, and that the new one had ordered all the 
property to be seized at Eastport which he sus- 
pected had been imported contrary to law—hence 
the rumour of American property having been 
seized. 

The English papers mention the entire loss of 
the Abeans, on the German coast, soon after leav- 
ing Hamburg for Boston. Fears are entertained 
that a large part of the new library, purchased for 
Mr. Jefferson in Paris and Germany, were on 
board, as well as many invaluable literary works 
selected for professor Eevered for the Cambridge 
University. 

Capt. Thompson, of the ship Robert, arrived 
at New-York, on the 5th inst. from Cadiz, and is 
said to be the bearer of despatches from Mr. 
Erving, our ambassador at the court of Madrid, 
to the Secretary of Stxte. 

The President of the United States and family 
arrived in this city on Wednesday last, in good 
health. 

The Secretary of State returned, on Tuesday, 
from a visit to Virginia. 

THE TREASURY. 

We have understood from very respectable au- 
thority, that a Secretary of the Treasury has 
been appointed in the place of Mr. Dallas, re- 
signed, and that it is expected he will enter on 
the duties of his office in a few days. We have 
not heard positively who the gentleman is, but it 
is rumoured that the Hon. Wm. H. Crawford, from 
the war department, has had the offer: and as the 
Treasury is the most important office at this time 
under the government, and ranks in honour next 
to the department of state, we can see no reason 
why he should not accept it. Mr. Crawford is 4 
gentleman of talents, possesses much energy and 
decision of mind, and has hitherto manifested 
much zeal and attention in the discharge of his 





official duties. 
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